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The Menorah Coin 


by Mel Wacks NLG 








We can thank the Parthians for one 
of the most famous ancient coins of 
Judaea, struck by the last of the Macc- 
abees, 

Antigonus Mattathias did not simply 
inherit the Jewish kingdom as did his 
Maccabean (Hasmonean) predecessors, 
he had to fight for it. 

Following the conquest of Judaea 
by Pompey in 68 BC, Antigonus was 
taken to Rome together with other 
members of the Jewish royal family. 
Eventually, he received permission to 


return-to-his homeland. But his request- 
to be recognized as the rightful ruler 


was rejected by Julius Caesar in 47 
BC. Caesar favored the continued 
rule of Antipater, Father of Herod 
(later ‘‘the Great.’’) 

When the Parthians, under Orodes 
II (57-38 BC), conquered Syria in 40 
BC, Antigonus allied himself with 
them. With the aid of these enemies 
of Rome, Antigonus and his Hasmon- 
ean supporters captured Jerusalem. To 
strengthen his position, Antigonus had 





the Parthians cut off the ears of his 
uncle Hyrcanus II, who had reigned 
before him, to insure that Hyrcanus 
could not rule again. The High Priest 
was not permitted to have physical 


_imperfections..The Parthians then des- 
ignated Antigonus Mattathias to be © 


king and High Priest of Judaea. 

The Parthians were considered the 
enemy of Rome, and his Jewish ally 
Antigonus was considered likewise. 
Thus, the Romans appointed Herod as 
King of Judaea in 40 BC. The battle 
had begun. 

Three years later, Mare Antony 
reinforced Herod’s army with a 
Roman force of about 50,000 men 


commanded by Sosius. They began a © 
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seige of the walled city of Jerusalem 
that lasted five months. The effects 
of the seige were especially severe on 
the Jews of the Holy City since at that 
time food was already short in supply 
because it was a sabbatical year. 
Josephus relates that there was a 
religious revival in the city during this 
trying period. The inhabitants. put 
their trust in the Temple, but it was 
not to be. 

Antigonus Mattathius surrendered 
to Sosius. He was then sent to Marc 
Antony, who ordered him to be be- 
headed. This marked the first time the 
Romans executed a legitimate ruler in 
this manner! 

Judging by the extreme rarity, 
crudity and symbology — Menorah 
and Table of Shewbread (or Temple)— 
these small bronze ‘‘mites’’ were prob- 
ably struck during the terrible seige 
as a last ditch effort to rally the people. 
Genuine specimens are few and far 
between, and would fetch about 
$10,000 or more in today’s market. 











The Jews, Jesus and the Jerusalem Temple Tax by Mel Wacks NLG 
(PART II) 


Thirty Pieces of Silver 

One last reference to the Temple treasury is in Matthew: 
And he (Judas) cast down the pieces of silver in the temple 
. . .and the chief priests took the silver pieces and said, it is 
not lawful for to put them into the treasury, because it is 
the price of blood. And they took counsel, and brought 
with them the potters field, to bury strangers in. (Matthew 
27:5-7). | 

Since no mention is made that the 30 silver pieces were 
unacceptable, for any other reason, this serves to reinforce 
the theory that the coins must have been shekels of Tyre 
— the only silver coins then acceptable to the Jerusalem 
Temple. 





The Jewish Shekel 
The last Roman Procurator of Judaea was Gessius 
Florus (64-66 AD) who was at the same time also the worst. 
Schurer writes, ‘the robbing of individuals seemed to him 
quite too small. He plundered whole cities and ruined whole 
communities. If only the robbers would share their spoil 
with him, they would be allowed to carry on their opera- 
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Half shekel of year 1 of First Revolt (66/67 AD) is shown above. 


tions unchecked.” However, itwasnotuntil Florus plundered 
the Temple treasury of 17 talents (51,000 shekels) that the 
people revolted. It started off on a somewhat humorous 
note when a couple of sarcastic wits sent around baskets to 
collect contributions for the ‘‘poor” Florus. But there was 
nothing funny about the long five year war that followed, 


that cost the lives of hundreds of thousands of Jews and 


Romans. 

One of the first acts of the revolutionaries was pro- 
bably the striking of silver coins — shekels and half shekels. 
While Antiochus VII, king of Syria, had given Simon 
Maccabeus “leave to coin money for thy country with thine 
own stamp” in 139-138 BC., evidently no coins — silver or 
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bronze — were struck before Antiochus broke ‘“‘all the cov- 
enants which he had made with him” shortly after he had 
conceded the privilege. Since the Syrians and Romans 
otherwise jealously guarded the right to mint silver coins 
there had been no other opportunity for the Jewish nation 
to strike such coins until the First Revolt. | 

Thus Judaea’‘s most famous coins were minted. The 
shekel featured a chalice on the obverse with an ancient 
Hebrew inscription ‘Shekel of Israel’’ and the letter Aleph, 
representing the first year of the revolt. Three budding pom- 
egranates surrounded by the legend ‘Jerusalem the Holy” 
are on the reverse. The half shekel is similar except that the 
obverse inscription reads ‘Half of the Shekel.’ Both coins 
had their edges hammered for uniformity. _ 

No one knows how many shekels and half shekels were 
minted during the five years of the Revolt, but there are 
several thousand pieces extant and the original mintages 
probably exceeded 100,000. They had the wealth of the 
Temple treasury to call upon for their minting material. This 
ancient Fort Knox-like depository consisted of melted 
Tyrian shekels and half shekels as well as other gifts accum- 
ulated under the guidance of the priests. For the first time 
the Jews were able to pay their half shekel annual Temple 
Tax in their own currency! 


Money of Danger 
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Copper half shekel, struck in the fourth year of the First Revolt 
(69/70 AD) carries obverse legend ‘In the fourth year - one half.’’ 
Two bunches of thickly leaved branches are shown with a citron 
between. ‘The redemption of Zion” appears on the reverse, with a 
palm tree between two baskets filled with dates and other fruit. 


By the fourth year of the Revolt, the silver stock had 
seriously dwindled and an alternative coinage was created 
to augment the silver coinage. Three medium size bronze 
denominations appeared for the first time, all dated ‘’Year 
Four” — the “half,” ‘“‘quarter,”” and one with no denomina- 
tion indicated — probably a “sixth.” These evidently were 
fractions of the shekel, but because they were debased (e.g. 
not silver) the Judaeans did not wish to belittle the term 
“shekel’’ which historically had represented a weight of 
siiver. 
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a“ when Rabbi Ammi was shown the ‘money of danger’, 
d9x% Xow XLX7TL 3 | | , | 
i.e. bronze coins from the Jewish-Roman War, minted 
from inferior metal and marked with values — ‘half’ and 
‘quarter’ (of a shekel) — he indignantly exclaimed that they 
deserved only to be thrown into the Dead Sea.” 

Following the defeat of the Jewish Revolt, the former 
Temple Tax was henceforth exacted of all Jews for the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus — a pagan god — a great 

: ee indignity. Sixty years later the Second Revolt was kindled 
Quarter shekel, struck in copper, is similar to the half shekel, : : 
except in size and value shown on obverse. An ethrog appears on when it was learned that the Roman Emperor Hadrian was 
a a a ar building a temple of Jupiter on the site of the destroyed 


holy Jewish Temple! 





The Jews even experimentally produced a bronze 

shekel in the fourth year; a unique specimen is in the 

: : ; Nerva 

collection of the Staatliche Museum,-Berlin. Interestingly, {| Pe ee See ES ae ee ae 
there is a rather large empty space on the two larger bron- 
zes (“half’’ and ‘‘quarter’”’) which could just about contain 
the word “Shekel,” perhaps there was a debate at the time 
as to whether this term should be used and the diplomatic 
die-maker waited until the last moment to make the final 
decision. 

The Year Four bronzes all have symbols associated 
with the Jewish Harvest Festival — Succoth. The “half” 
features on the obverse two lulav (bunches of branches) 
with an ethrog (citron) between; the reverse contains a 
seven-branched palm tree (symbolizing the temple men- 
orah) flanked by two baskets of fruit. It is extremely un- 
likely that this emergence bronze “‘half’’ was acceptable for 
payment of the Temple Tax, but was probably used only 
for regular commercial transactions. The fact that they 
were received poorly is testified to by their great rarity — 
only 13 specimens were known to Kadman. 


After the reigns of Vespasian, Titus and Domitian and 
before Trajan and Hadrian ruled, there was the mild and 
equitable administration of Marcus Cocceius Nerva. Nerva 
was in striking contrast to the bloody reign of his predeces- 
sor. He discouraged informers, recalled the exiles from ban- 
ishment, relieved the people from some oppressive taxes, 
and tolerated the Christians. Many instances of his liberality 
and clemency are recorded by the younger Pliny; Nerva 
allowed no senator to be put to death during his reign, and 
he practiced the greatest economy in order to relieve the 
wants of the poorer citizens. 





Small copper of First Revolt (1/6 shekel?) also struck in the fourth 
year. A chalice appears on obverse: a bundle of lulav branches be- 
tween two ethrogs on the reverse. 
Sestertius of Nerva carries the legend FISCI IVDAICI CALVMNIA 
The bronze “half” is referred to in the Jerusalem SVBLATA and a palm divided by S C. The coin recalls the end of 
i" : : the abuses associated with the collection of the Roman tribute 
Talmud: “The coins of the (first) revolt as well as those of required of the Jews. 
Ben-Kosiba cannot be used for the redemption of the Ma’- | 


asser Sheni (income tax equal to one tenth of a year’s in- 


come).”” Kadman writes, “With regard to the silver shekels This sense of justice eventually benefited the Jewish 
of the first Jewish War and the silver coins of the Bar Koch- citizens of the Roman Empire. Since the First Revolt was 
ba (alias Ben-Kosiba) War, it was decided that, though of crushed, the head tax of a half shekel (equivalent to two 
pure silver, they were unacceptable for the redemption of Roman drachmas) per year that Jewish males formerly paid 
the tithe, since they could not be used as legal tender, but to the Temple at Jerusalem was collected by the Romans 
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for the upkeep of their temple of Jupiter in Rome. Moreover, 
this tribute was imposed not only upon the Jews of Palestine 
who had rebelled, but upon the Jews of the Diaspora who 
had considered the Revolt little concern of theirs. 

Suetonius relates that Domitian “rigorously exacted 
the Jewish tax, under which were charged all, who either 
clandestinely lived after the Jewish fashion within the walls 
of Rome, or who, concealing their origin had evaded the 
payment of the tribute imposed upon their nation.” The 
Jews naturally abhored this impious tax and therefore strove 
to conceal their Israelite origin. This tribute — a small an- 
nual sum — was called the Fiscus Judaicus (Jew’s money), 
and it was exacted arbitrarily and outrageously by almost 
every revenue official, making the Jewish head tax a cir- 
cumcision assessment. 

One of Nerva’s first measures put an end to these ab- 
uses — the “calumnia,” the system of false accusation which, 
according to Spanheim, had caused non-Jewish Romans 
s0 much indiscriminate severity on account of suspected 
Judaism. Spanheim concludes that the principle of the tax 
was left untouched; however, exemption from the tax 
was henceforth secured to all who did not admit them- 
selves to be Jews. Thus Nerva’s action, which was directed 
only at the Romans was also of benefit to the Jewish pop- 
ulation. 

Nerva issued a large bronze coin, of the sestertius de- 
nomination, in the year 96 to commemorate the occasion. 
An identical coin was again issued in the following year as 
testament to the importance of the event. The obverse feat- 
ures a laureated portrait of the emperor with the Latin in- 
scription IMP NERVA CAES AVG - PM TR P COS Il PP. 
The reverse design indicates immediately that the coin re- 
fers to the Jews: it is a palm tree with eight branches and 
two bunches of dates. The inscription clearly describes the 
removal of the embarrassing tax collection procedures,— 
FISCI IVDAICI - CALVMNIA SVBLATA - SC 


Bar Kochba’s Dream 


Bar Kochba was proclaimed the Messiah by Rabbi 
Akiba in 130 CE and led the Second Revolt against Rome. 
It was his fervent wish to rebuild the Temple, and this is 
expressed on his silver coins in the symbolism of the Tem- 
ple itself and the ceremonial objects used there. 

All of the Bar Kochba coins were overstruck over the 
Greek and Roman coins which were circulating in Judaea 


at the time that the revolt broke out, since the Temple trea- — 


sury which was available to the First Revolters no longer 
existed. | 
The most common silver Roman coin was the denarius, 
two of which weighed approximately the same as a half 
shekel. The large silver cistrophorus and tetradrachm was 
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The “Holy of Hollies’? of the Temple is shown on obverse of a 
tetradrachm of the the Second Revolt. Reverse legend reads ‘‘First 
year of the redemption of Israel,’ with an ethrog and lulav shown. 


the chief coinage of Roman territories in Asia Minor 
(Syria); no such silver coin was struck in Rome itself where. 
the gold aureus played the role of the largest denomination. 
The tetradrachm’s weight approximated the shekel. There- 
fore it is not surprising that Bar Kochba chose to overstrike 
the tetradrachms (usually of Antioch) and denarii to create 
his standard silver denominations which were called zus and 
sus respectively. Thus, for the three years of the Second Re- 
volt the Jews again had their own coins to pay the Temple 
Tax (the original Temple “building fund”) — the zus for 
two men, two susim per person. But once the cause was lost 
these handsome and meaningful coins ere deemed not ac- 
ceptable for payment of the second tithe, according to the 
Jerusalem Talmud, becaue it was “‘issued by one who rebell- 
ed, such as Ben Kosiba (Bar Koseba).”’ That is why many of 
the overstruck denarii were perforated and worn as jewelry. 


Two of Bar Kochba’s silver coins are of interest with 
regard to the Temple Tax. The first is the silver zus (tetra- 
drachm) depicting a portion of the Temple which they 
hoped to rebuild — probably the Holy of Hollies, which con- 
tained the Ark of the Covenant (Tablets of the Ten Com- 
mandments) and which only the High Priest could enter. 





Silver denarius of the second revolt shows legend “Simon” and a 
cluster of grapes: two trumpets appear on the reverse, and the 
legend, “‘Deliverance of Jerusalem.”’ 


The two trumpets depicted on some Second Revolt 
susim (denarii) would seem to be the trumpets blown dur- 
ing the offering of sacrifices, days of fasting, Rosh Hasonah 
(New Year), etc. 


